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THE CHARACTER OF JOSEPH STORY, LL. D. 
A DISCOURSE,” BY REV. R. C. WATERSTON. 


“‘ Behold the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem 
and from Judah the stay and the staff; the Judge, prudent and 
ancient ; the honorable man, and the counsellor.” 

Tsaran iii. 1, 3. 

Wiruin a few days our country has lost one of its greatest 
and best men,—one who was universally respected and beloved. 
When such a mind has passed from the earth, so full of wisdom 
and life, enriched by the treasures of widely-gathered know- 
ledge, and in the very midst of enjoyment and usefulness, the 
faith by which we pierce into futurity grows almost to vision. 
We instinctively feel that such a mind has been lifted to other 
spheres of action, that its varied powers are still vigorously 
employed, that wisdom and goodness yet stretch out before it 
like an infinite kingdom, opening boundless fields for continued 
research. 

Perhaps at no time is the idea of absolute death so utterly 
impossible. We cannot but think of such a mind as still 
living; loving, thinking, acting. The universe has other 
spheres for its more full developement, and the Father of spirits 
has removed it to those more exalted stages of being for higher 


* Delivered Sunday, Sept. 14, 1845. 
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usefulness. The light of Christianity sends its gladdening 
beams into the far futurity, and makes certain the glorious 
hope which the soul itself foreshadows. By that revelation 
the gates of eternity are thrown open, and we arg made to 
know that the Deity has prepared for us a home. 

There apostles, and martyrs, and saints dwell in holy com- 
munion. There the philanthropist and the scholar will meet. 
There the true and the good of every name assemble, and — 
there will be gathered all the spirits of the just: and that life 
will not be a mere passive existence, but a life for the acquisi- 
tion of truth and for boundless progress. Principles con- 
nected with distant worlds may there become an object ot 
research. The universe itself may be the glorious temple of 
God, and the study of his divine laws may awaken to new 
vigor every power of the soul. 

Yet what a thought is it, that minds recently here,—are 
now—there! That those whom we have known, are now ac- 
quainted with the spiritual world, and are in the midst of its 
mysteries! Nothing but a thin veil is between us, and one by 
one, we shall be removed from this world to join that compa- 
ny. We are upon the borders of that spiritual realm into 
which we shall presently enter, and thus, even here, we have 
an intimate and inseparable connexion with the unseen world. 

And now that another has gone to join the great cloud of 
witnesses, and the spiritual world has been brought nigh to our 
thoughts by its having received one so venerated and loved, is 
it not well for us to contemplate together the earthly life which 
has just closed, and the peculiarities of a character, which, if 
rightly considered, may exert an exalting and sanctifying 
power. 

Well may we exclaim with the prophet, “The Lord hath 
taken away our stay and our staff; the Judge, prudent and 
ancient ; the honorable man and the counsellor.” But a few 
days ago, and he seemed in the perfect enjoyment of health,— 
now—he has gone ;—like a star—dropped from the firmament. 
But two weeks since, at the literary festivals of our most an- 
cient university, he seemed like a presiding genius, in the full 
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glow of feeling, earnest in his affections, and in possession of 
all his wonderful powers. Now—that benignant countenance 
will be seen no more: the gates of the grave have closed upon 
that form, and the gates of Paradise have received the spirit ! 
While we think of the eminent services which he was rendering 
to the world, his loss seems inexpressibly great, but when we 
remember the extent of his past labors and the imperishable 
character of much which he has left behind, we cannot but 
feel that he has accomplished far more for the good of man- 
kind, than falls to the lot of many—even of those, who leave 
behind them an abiding memory, 

Judge Story was born in Marblehead in 1779. He entered « 
Harvard University in 1795, and in 98 was graduated and com- 
menced the study of the law. He was for a short time a 
member of the State Legislature, and in 1811 was appointed 
by President Madison to the high judicial station which he has 
since filled with so much honor to himself and his country. In 
1820 he was an influential member of the Convention for Re- 
vising the Constitution of this Commonwealth. He has pub- 
lished numerous volumes which have been unsurpassed for their 
excellence, and which have become text-books, both in this 
country and in Europe. As the head of the Institution over 
which for many years he presided, he became the object of the 
most universal regard and ardent affection. 

The details of his history will soon be collected, and a just 
delineation of his professional character will be given by those 
who are competent to perform so honorable a work ;—in the 
mean time let us, as in the place consecrated to the purpose of 
religion, recal some of those traits, which in a remarkable de- 
gree, form a beautiful and edifying example for the admiration 
and imitation of all. 

The noble science, to which, with intense zeal, he devoted 
his life, is one which must require laborious study, and, to at- 
tain eminence in which, must be the result of uncommon natu- 
ral gifts, united with patient thought and untiring energy. If 
this is true generally, then it must follow, that to preside as 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court must require vast intel- 
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lectual strength, searching insight and comprehensive judg- 
ment. To fill this responsible place worthily, one must pos- 
sess rare accomplishments united with unwearied diligence. 
He must become accurately acquainted with written law, and 
the great principles of equity. He must have firmness with 
moderation, and zeal with candor. All this—through more 
than one third of a century—was to be seen, in him who has 
now, in the Providence of God, been suddenly removed from 

‘the tribunals of the nation. Thoroughly acquainted with the 
letter of the law, he grasped also ultimate principles ; calm 
and clear in his statements, candid in his admissions, just and 
lucid in his arguments, he went on, step by step, with a severe 
and adamantine logic until his conclusions became like abso- 
lute demonstrations of truth. 

He had that intellectual power, which leads to the accumu- 
lation of extraordinary and manifold knowledge ; and that as- 
tonishing genius which can throw such acquirements into new 
combinations for practical use, clothe them with beauty, and 
make them instinct with life. He was a man of unwearied 
and inexhaustible energy. His industry seemed boundless. 
He was never a seeker of ease, but ardently seized upon every 
opportunity by which he might acquire knowledge. Such in- 
dustry is a cardinal virtue. With him it was both a principle 
and a habit. Whatever he did was well done, because it was 
the fruit of laborious toil. From the same cause, united with his 
natural powers and deep insight, his statements were accurate, 
and his conclusions became like fixed principles. 

He was a Lover of Truth. This was manifest through his 
life. To attain Truth was the object of his various labors. If 
this end could be acquired, months and years of hard toil were 
a small consideration. This led to profound research and 
watchful prudence. He was not biased by the heat of contro- 
versy. His zeal was moderated by candor, and the truth that 
he so ardently loved, he sought through all difficulties until it 
was found. F 

He never went aside from his duty in pursuit of public ad- 

_ miration. The admiration that was felt for him, followed him, 
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not he it. In days of constant agitation and public excitement 
he quietly pursued his various labors,—incorruptible in his in- 
tegrity,—thinking more of the eternal principles of Justice and 
of national jurisprudence, than of the fleeting interests of the day. 

It is true of him, inan unusual degree, that his greatness did 
not consist in the disproportionate developement of any one 

_ quality, so much as in the transcendent balancing of his varied 
powers, and their harmonious completeness. ‘There was no- 
thing exaggerated about him. There was with him no morbid 
activity, but a calm and clear self-possession, and a symmetri- 
cal beauty of proportion. In his public life, he was character- 
ised by a manly confidence, and a mild dignity of manner, 
which both commanded respect and won affection. His whole 
deportment was entirely consistent, so that while he was affable 
as a friend, he was looked up to as the very oracle of the law, 
and the impersonation of Justice. 

In his private life, he was the delight of every circle in 
which he was known. He was a man of ardent and abiding 
affections. Gentle and friendly to all: ready in his sympathies 
and sincere in his regards—Among the beautiful incidents of 
his life, was his long and unbroken attachment to Chief Justice 
Marshall. He had been officially connected with him for 
twenty-four years, had witnessed his wenderful labors, had lis- 
tened to his unrivalled judgments and elucidations of law, and 
there grew up between them an almost feminine affection. 
They were bound together by the tenderest ties. They aided 
and encouraged each other; and the spirit of the honored 
Chief Justice seemed to have been shared by his younger 
friend, and to have rested upon him throughout his brilliant ju - 
dicial career. 

But not only the more aged :—the young also, were the ob- 
jects of his regard. Those who were greatly his juniors were 
always met with kindness, and their views were heard with 
cheerfulness and weighed withcandor. His constant urbanity, 
and generous and overflowing kindness made every one feel 
the happier for having been in his society. 

He was remarkable for his colloquial powers. Free from 
egotism, quick in his sympathies, and natural as a child, there 
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was an exquisite charm in his conversation. He could converse 
upon all subjects,—ever mingling his lively and inexhaustible 
humor with the richest and most manifold knowledge,—now 
glowing with feeling, and now serious with thought. His 
words seemed like the gushing up of a spring, sparkling 
and ever flowing on—coming from amid granite rocks, 
and beneath that, mines of priceless ore. Like that high 
table-land from which streams fall, on one side into the 
Atlantic, and on the other side into the German Ocean, so 
his mind, elevated above worldly strife, joyous as the sunny 
thought of childhood, yet rich with varied wisdom, and laden 
with the experience of years, sent forth now, its thoughts into 
the regions of imagination, and now, dwelt amid the endear- 
ments of social feeling; and now, expatiated in tracing the 
laws of nature, and the discoveries of science, and now, press- 
ed onward into the profound depths of philosophy—and the 
divine glories of religious truth. 

And while it was as easy and natural for him to speak, as 
for the stream to wander “ at its own sweet will,” still he nev- 
er spoke at random, or said that which his dearest friend could 
have wished unspoken. His conversation was not only delight- 
ful, but instructive and elevating. When he did not converse 
upon religion, he still conversed religiously: the spirit of 
Christianity fell over him like the soft sunlight : and as the sun- 
beams penetrate a ball of crystal, so his whole soul seemed to 
be irradiated by the beams of truth and love. The general 
sweetness of his temper, the urbanity of his manner, the just- 
ness of his judgment, the benevolence of his heart, were all 
seen in his daily conversation. He was—just what he seemed : 
and having nothing to conceal, and never needing to assume— 
he was simple—earnest—and direct. He could be honest 
without coarseness, and courteous without flattery. Every 
one felt in approaching him that he was unacquainted with ar- 
tifice. His frankness made every one free, and those who had 
approached him with awe, forgot their timidity as they were 
kindled by his enthusiasm, and delighted by his innocent and 
dignified mirth. Thus persons felt his superiority without be- 
ing oppressed by it. In his estimate of others, he could see 
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their faults, but he had a gentleness of heart which forbade his 
dwelling unduly upon them. He could also appreciate their 
excellence, and his noble and generous soul seemed to delight 
in doing them justice. There was in his mind nothing mean 
and narrow. He had none of that bitter sarcasm which leaves 
its venom behind, or that jealousy and skepticism which doubts 
the virtue of others, but sweetness of feeling and delicacy of 
sentiment seemed the inherent characteristics of his mind. 
Some men are intellectually great without manifesting any 
personal regard for religion: they are accomplished scholars, 
and can write with force and plead with eloquence, but they 
are lax in their morals, and inconsistent and reckless in their ~ 
conduct. Others, again, are eminent as men of thought, and 
give their formal assent to religion, nay, at times, they may 
even utter a strong word in its favor, but they are evidently 
not governed by its principles. Notso was it with the honored 
mind of which we now speak: religion with him was the cen- 
tral principle of life. It was not something separate from him- 
self: not an outward thing to be looked at, and coldly admired. 
It was a living power which was intimately blended with every 
thought and feeling. It pervaded his whole being, and guided 
every act both of his private and prefessional life. He beheld 
with delight the transcendent greatness of religion, and with a 
Christian ardor he sought to live in conformity with the divine 
will : to confide with perfect trust in the mercy of an overruling 
providence ; to bow with uncomplaining submission before its 
wise decrees; and to cherish in his own soul, as an interior 
life, the spiritual power. His was not an unmeaning acquies- 
cence in popular views. His was not a floating belief in vague 
generalities, but his deliberate and thoughtful mind had ponder- 
ed long upon the grand themes of religion and investigated its 
claims. He had made religion the subject of solemn conside- 
ration, and it became a matter.to his mind of absolute certain. 
ty, and of incalculable worth. 
His piety was serene and cheerful. The Heavenly Father 
was to him as a gentle shepherd leading his flock through the 
quiet glens and under the shadow of the rocks. To him there 
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was a Divine Wisdom ruling over all. Through the mysteries 
of life he saw the gleamings of heavenly love, and Nature to 
his soul was joyous and full of glory. There was, therefore, 
in his piety nothing morose or repulsive. His soul was full of 
filial trust and gratitude. When he rested in God, it seemed 
as if his feet were upon a rock, while his head was bathed in 
the mellow sunshine of heaven. God was love: His laws 
were truth: and in his laws, and in Himself, he was willing 
and glad, freely and wholly to confide. 

He reverenced reason, and gathered from nature all the light 
she could yield, but he rested his faith upon the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament. He had made the records of 
Divine Revelation his study, and he had thus acquired the 
most settled conviction of their authenticity and authority. 
He cherished the most sincere veneration for their heavenly 
truth, and the most grateful sense of their exalting and redeem- 
ing power. He heartily acknowledged a special and miracu- 
lous message from Heaven: which the greatness of his intel- 
lect had never led him to doubt, but in which his faith was 
confirmed and fixed by his accurate learning and profound in- 
sight.* 

He believed in the supremacy of the Father, and in Jesus, 
as the Christ, the Son of the Living God. The simple and 
sublime faith which had illumined the mind of a Channing, 
and made him the crowning glory of his time ; the faith which 
animated a Tuckerman, as, in the spirit of his Master, he had 
penetrated the abodes of want; that same faith supported and 
cheered him whose character we are now considering, through 
the long course of his professional labors, with its complicated 
duties and responsible trusts. ‘This faith guided and strength- 
ened him through the whole of his useful and splendid career. 


* Since the above was written, Professor Greenleaf in his most just and admirable 
discourse delivered before the University, makes the following statement : 

*¢ He had studied the evidences of Christianity with professional closeness and eare, 
and had given to them the testimony of his full assent ; and he has often been heard to 
declare, that, in his judgment, the great facts of the Gospel history were attested by a 
mass of evidence, which, in any court of law, would be perfectly satisfactory and 


conclusive.’? 
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It was his rule of action through life, the inspirer of his joys, 
the consoler of his sorrows, and the foundation of his glorious 
and immortal hopes. 

We said that Story was graduated at Harvard University in 
1798.* He was the classmate of Channing and Tuckerman. 
And not only the classmate, but the intimate and ardent friend 
of both.- And that friendship which commenced amid their 
collegiate studies, continued between them until they were 
separated by death. 

Channing,—Tuckerman,—Story. The one distinguished in 
theology, the other in philanthropy, the other in law. The 
three master-minds, in many respects, of their age. Each “ 
pursued a different path, but they have all left behind an 
indelible impress upon society, and upon the world. 

Channing, the profound Christian thinker, the uncompromis- 
ing advocate of truth, the daring defender of human rights : 
Channing, the luminary of the Church, the eloquent preacher, 
—calm, persuasive, just; familiar with the highest philoso- 
phy and the highest wisdom, he threw a new charm over the 
abstract principles of right, and made thousands feel with new 
force, the sacredness of human freedom, and the righteous 
claims of God. 

Tuckerman, the mild, gentle, loving disciple of our Lord ; 
breathing forth kindly sympathies and animating hopes ; labor- 
ing for years in a quiet village; sending his affections over 
the sea to the poor natives of India, and then coming to spend 
his declining years amid the lanes and hovels of a city, to 
comfort the afflicted and reclaim the wandering. Tuckerman, 
the holy apostle of want, the devoted friend of man. 

Story,—the accomplished scholar, the illustrous Judge, the 
master of legal science ; unrivalled in learning, inflexible in 
virtue. 

In some respects they were widely different, in other res- 
pects they were singularly alike. They were all unwearied 


* Dr. Tuckerman was born in 1778, Judge Story in 1779, and Dr. Channing in 1780.— 
Dr. Tuckerman departed in 1840, Dr. Channing in 1842, and Judge Story in 1845. 
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in their industry ; the one, perhaps, more particularly, with 
thought, and the other with books, and the other with men. 
The one meditating in his closet, the other visiting from house 
to house, and the other pleading at the altars of Justice. They 
were each pure, simple, and true. They were each ardent in 
feeling and strong in friendship. Widely different in their posi- 
tions: having different opportunities by which ,to judge of 
men and truth: placed upon different stand-points in the world, 
they each arrived at similar conclusions upon some of the 
most important subjects of thought: they each held similar 
views respecting God, Christ, and Man. Before each, Divine 
Revelation unrolled the same great and glorious truths; and 
through life they lived and labored iu a common faith. They 
were classmates and friends. They were united in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided. 

Their earthly remains repose together in the same garden of 
graves. May we not believe that their spirits are now united 
in affectionate fellowship in the same kingdom above? 
Within five years they have all passed away, and we may 
say of each, they shall be held in everlasting remembrance. 


They rest from their labors, but their works will live as an im- 
perishable memorial of their fidelity. 





A SABBATH IN THE CITY. 


A Saszata in the city! A Sabbath in the country! Are 
there any that would not look at you with wonder, if you ask- 
ed them, which they loved the best? Who is there but would 
tell you of the holy, heavenly influences of the day spent afar 
from the haunts of men? Who is not eloquent in praise of na- 
ture’s ministries, on this chosen day, on the hill side and in the 
valley, away from passing stir, and temptation’s power? A 
faith that is so widespread and general would seem to have 
its foundation in truth; but is it alltrue? Let us look a little 
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farther. A Sabbath in the country in the summer time. In 
the early morn, what a blessed peace reigns all around us! 
How gently the cool breeze fans our temples; how fragrant 
its breath of roses and jasmine and eglantine ; how the dew 
sparkles on every blade of grass! The butterfly is dancing 
from flower to flower, the birds flit in and out among the bran- 
ches, and carol their morning hymns by our sides. Is there 
one among us who has not on such a morn sat on the door-step 
of a country house, or stood in the shadow of a spreading elm, 
or sauntered with lingering step through the garden walks, 
and drank in the loveliness of earth and sky, till the very soul 
was full to overflowing, and all thought of care or trouble or 
sorrow seemed to fade away like the morning mist? Have 
we not all in those times, been worshippers of Nature? Has 
it not seemed to satisfy us? Books lie unnoticed by us; we 
are absorbed in the wondrous book spread before us. Are 
we alone? we are not lonely ; every leaf and bud and bird 
and zephyr becomes to us a companion, whispering of love and 
hope. And there we stay and listen entranced to their sweet 
music, till the village bells echo amid the hills, and we follow the 
villagers to the humble church. There every thing breathes 
the quiet of souls at peace ; the hymn, the prayer, the sermon, 
the multitude that throng to the “‘ House of God.” Watch the 
decorum, with which all hasten to its portals, the decent ap- 
pearance of all who enter therein. Remember in how many 
tabernacles, in the fair cities of our broad land, they are all 
gathered together,—the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the happy and wretched,—to worship God. Is it not a 
grand thought? They are all come to acknowledge the pow- 
er of God and their own nothingness ; in their very weakness 
to feel their immortality ; come to confess their sins, and en- 
treat for pardon ; come to learn His will that they may do it. 
The rich man is told that his “riches take to themselves 
wings”; the poor are bidden to come and “ buy without money 
and without price,” the proud man learns he must humble 
himself; the humble penitent that he “ shall be exalted.” The 
towering intellect reads that ‘the wisdom of the world is fool- 
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ishness ;” and the simple and ignorant that the “ fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Here the spiritual tri- 
umphs, or should do so. Here man feels that ‘“ God is our 
home.” From Him he had his being, and to Him he doth 
tend, and all that is lovely, all the outward must minister to 
the growth of the spirit. And as we are told of the warfare 
of this spirit with all that would retard its progress, of the 
manly struggling with evil, the heavenly overcoming of sin, 
perfecting through suffering, the sublime consolation for sor- 
row, the final victory over death, do you not feel that human 
life is a solemn thing? that man is more than the world he 
dwells in? And when the prayer, rising, pauses but at the 
foot of the Throne bearing up all the aspirations, the longings, 
the humble penitence, the earnest beseeching, from the univer- 
sal heart of man, are you not awed and subdued? Does it 
not come over you with power that your spirit is God’s spirit ? 
that you are immortal? In that hour can you rest any where, 
save in the arms of the Infinite and Eternal? Can any thing 
satisfy you but God? There is human life more to us than 
‘the wide spreading earth and the limitless heaven ;” for the 
one endureth for ever, the other shall be“ rolled up like a 
scroll.” Therefore would we all lead on our train of thought, 
and we feel we would be content to dwell forever there. They 
do not talk of passion’s evil, and temptation’s power, of the 
deadly struggle with sin, as they do of “ the rest that remain- 
eth to the people of God,” of loving every thing that is good, 
of treading simply a daily, humble path of duty ; and we feel 
it is all beautiful. We are tempted to forget that all in the 
world are not like these peaceable beings; we forget almost 
our own seasons of struggling with wrong and deem ourselves 
purer and better by this proximity to innocence and simpli- 
city. And surely it isa beautiful ministry. And to a heart 
hardened in sin’s dark path, or grown callous amid the strife, 
must these influences come like the dew and rain to the parch- 
ed and thirsty earth. We fain would linger, but the day 
speeds on, and we may tarry no longer. What time more de- 
licious than the Sabbath eventide? ‘A visible glory” is 
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spread over the whole earth, and the tide of gratitude swells 
into songs of thanksgiving to God, for his goodness, and his 
wonderful works. The outward had dominion over us. There 
isa Sabbath rest in our souls. An angry word could scarce 
pollute our lips, or an evil thought our hearts. It seems as if 
the innocence of our childhood were come back tous. We 
think, would it might be always so, that all our days might be 
Sabbaths in the summer tide! And we sink to our rest full of 
the blessing of existence, murmuring, ‘ What world can there 
be more beautiful?’ This is no fancy picture. Have there 
not been such days in the lives of all of us? 

But are we to be so satisfied ? Is this all? Isthere nohigher train ~ 
of thought and emotion ? Do you say, all this is good in its place ? 
Even so, we would reply, if it were always kept in its place. 
We fear it is not so; we think the tendency among very many 
is to deem this frame of mind the most to be desired, and to be 
obtained at all hazards. We will return to the city now. Do 
not shrink back as if you deemed yourselves soiled and your 
purity stained by its contact. It is all God’s world. We are 
now in the midst of human life. It jostles us, every way we 
turn. Man and the work of his hand surround us on every 
side. Are we wearied and vexed? Then our hearts are not 
right ; we should pray to God to enlighten our understandings, 
and open our eyes. Let us spend a Sabbath in the city, lay 
our hearts open to its influences, and learn by its teachings. 
You may have passed through its crowded thoroughfares the 
eve before its dawn. Would you but watch the faces and mo- 
tions of those that come and go, you would have many plea- 
sant intimations of the coming rest ;—the lighter step, the new 
garment, the more hopeful, brighter face,—though it may be 
wearied and care-worn,—the purchased pleasure,—purchased 
by the six days toil, and all the toil rewarded by the promise 
of the seventh day of rest. There would be volumes of teach- 
ings, and stern rebukes for the wayward, selfish and repining, 
if they could know the thoughts, the hopes, the fears and plans, 
of but a few of those that dwell in the work-shop, the factory, 
the thousand marts of human industry and skill, as they go to 

VoD. II. 32 
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and fro on the eve of the Sabbath. But the eve and the night 
have passed away, and the Sabbath now comes on. ‘The still- 
ness now of those same crowded streets speaks eloquently to 
one who will reflect. The closed stores, the deserted street, the 
quiet deportment, the subdued step, the hushed tone of the 
passers by,—there is a sublimity in this yielding to the power of 
faith, this allegiance to a law given ages ago. For were it not 
a faith in the heart of each one, no human law could enforce 
such deference. The lawless, the unprincipled, the careless, 
the thoughtless, all yield to the influence of this day ; atleast 
pay it outward respect. You may say it is only outward. 
Granted, yet it must be confessed to be no trifling thing to se- 
cure the outward among so many, who are used to listen to, and 
heed only their own wild will. We are glad there is one day 
at least, when sin hides its face. Its unblushing front were 
else too heart-wearying. 

Let us on, with love to mingle with human life in all its 
strife and turmoil, in all its strange vicissitudes, and ever shift- 
ing scenes, and strive to serve it. The author of “ Hyperion” 
speaks thus earnestly and truly ; “Glorious indeed is the 
world of God around us, but more glorious the world of God 
within us. The river of Life that flows through streets tumul- 
tuous, bearing along so many gallant hearts, so many wrecks 
of humanity ; the many homes and house holders, each a lit- 
tle world in itself, revolving round its fire-side as a central 
sun; all forms of human joy and suffering brought into the 
narrow compass, and to be in this, and a part of this, acting, 
thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing with his fellow man—such should 
be the poet’s life ;” and may we not add, the life of every man ? 

The love of nature creates only feeling and is comparative- 
ly passive; the love of man induces thought, and is active. 
To the earnest, the thoughtful, the reflecting, a “ Sabbath in 
the city” is replete with lessons that sink deep into the heart, 
for it was“ made for man,” answers to his spiritual wants, 
tells of his immortal destiny, and points to his eternal home. 

E. 
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A STORM AT PIGEON COVE. 


Tue storm is here. 
See the dark clouds rush madly up the heavens 
Swelling and black’ning. 

Now the torrent falls, 

So solid as would seem to crush the earth :— 
But with concentrate fury, up the Cape 
Drives the unveering wind ; sweeping the rain, 
Bowing the tree-tops, while the tender grass 
And slender flower lie down, the coiling worm 
And creeping thing, to shelter from all harm. 
The elements of ruin are unloosed ! 
See ocean rage, and wave o’erleaping wave, 
Foaming around the Cove like boiling cauldron. 
Can the firm rock-bound coast withstand tke dash, 
As, ever and anon, they roaring come 
With a new power? 


List their receding groans! 
The “ solemn diapason” to those notes 
Of tumult hurrying ‘thwart earth and heaven. 


We are afraid; and tremble mid the jar 
Of this wild conflict, like yon cowering bird 
With mirthful tune all hushed. 

Oh what are we, 
To beat against the whirlwind? What, to stem 
The ocean surges? Standing ’twixt heaven 
Far and illimitable, and the depths 
Of an unsteady earth! The lightning gleams, 
And hurtling thenders roll along, and break— 
Only for new-shot chain, or sheeted glare 
More terrible. These are above our heads; 
And at our feet, unfathomed ocean-caves 
Resting on central fires. —— 


*¢ Hath the rain a father ??’—And the winds,— 
Who, or what, ruleth them? Almighty God. 
There is no law bat the oranipotence 

Of thy right hand. Save thine omniscient eye, 
No knowledge. Mid the waters, and thick clouds, 
And rolling darkneas deep, thou ridest on, 

Veiled in thy pavilion. Else those orbs, 
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Hasting upon their way, and million worlds :— 
Circling far distant suns, would stay their eousse :-— 
From out pale nebula, the forming star 

Forget to round its brightness, in the pomp 

Of glory infinite mute and amazed. 


The storm is o’er. Behold the yellow light 
Shines misty through the vapory clouds, and now 
They part and flee before the coming sun, 
Who, steadfastly, adown the western sky 
Has kept his way, serene and glorious. 
Yon islets, in their golden setting, lie 
Upon the tranquil sea, like emeralds 
On a regal brow. Her smiles and jewels, 
Hath fair nature donned, and beautiful, 
Most beautiful, in festival array 
She stands. 

To the rich banquet Thou hast made, 
We will come up, O God! and feed our souls,— 
Nor ever leave thy table, spread world-wide. 
We would forever live beneath thine eye, 
Omniscient God! O, when the storms of life 
Are raging round, give us that faith to know 
Thee present,—God in the tempest’s power, 
And God, behind, in the sure sunshine. 





A Liperat writer in the London Inquirer, author of a series 
of racy papers entitled ‘‘ Speeches of an Old Inkstand, reported 
by an Old Pen,” says the following fine and pregnant words : 
“ The greatest difference between one religion and another— 
between one sect of one religion and another—is tolerance or 
intolerance. Religious men tolerate, because they love God, 
and wish all to worship him ; love man, and desire to see him 
under the control of some religion ; because they love truth 
and wish it to have fair play. And yet the bigots call us in- 
differents! The truth is, the truly earnest alone can be truly 
tolerant. Sectarian zeal is religions indifference. It says, in 
a harsh tone, ‘ Let the earth perish, unless it join me.’ Is 
that earnestness ?” 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE.* 


To Bowdoin College, the leading seminary of learning in 
the noble State of Maine, we have reason to look with much 
hope for the cause of free thought and spiritual Christianity. 
Its prominent men have already given proof that they are not 
to be bound by any Calvinistic fetters. Its accomplished Pre- 
sident has been indeed accused of leaning towards High 
Church notions, with a proclivity remarkable, considering his 
Puritan extraction, and he surely seems to us sometimes to 
have taken more frequent counsel of Rome and Oxford than of - 
Dort or Westminster, Cambridge or Saybrook. Yet these 
leanings have shown a freedom to think and speak that is 
quite encouraging, and they do not alarm us much as to his 
final resting-place. Like the tower of Pisa, he will probably 
stand firm, and add something to the variety of the pillars of 
the New England Church by his slight obliquity from the Or- 
thodox perpendicular. Professor Upham’s position, moving in 
a different sphere of thought as he does, is altogether more 
encouraging. He is an ardent reformer without asperity, and a 
thorough champion of the spirit, without being a denier of the 
letter, of the Gospel. His works on Peace and other important 
reform movements are too well known to need comment now. 
His treatises on Mental and Moral Philosophy are text books in 
some of our colleges. To us the most interesting of his writ- 
ings is the volume before us on the hidden life. The little 
book upon St. Catherine of Genoa, more recently published 
by him, is chiefly a statement, in a biographical form, of the 
essential principles of this large treatise. 

We like this book for several prominent reasons, and would 
therefore commend it to the notice of all seekers, who are try- 
ing to get above the imperfections and sins of their hearts, and 
to gain something of Christian grace. We like it for its fun- 
damental principles. Its standard of character is simple and 

* Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life ; by Thomas C. Upham. 
Boston: 1845. 

VOL. Il. 32* 
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true. Its holiness is nothing less or more than a good life,—a 
life of love to God and man, piety and charity dwelling within 
the soul and shaping the outward actions. We like the book, 
too, for its view of the means of attaining the true character, 
the hidden life. Undoubtedly the author differs from us in his 
views of the nature and offices of Christ and the doctrine of 
atonement. These theological views however have very slight 
prominence in the volume, and most of his language regarding 
the way of salvation meets our heartiest response. With Profes- 
sor Upham, faith is that act of the soul by which Christ is appro- 
priated and made our own,—the laying hold of the heavenly 
life within the Savior by our inward being. How God has 
placed such a gift in our power is one question ; how we are 
to apply it is another; and we do not see that we are at issue 
with our author upon this point. We fervently believe, with 
him, that by inward faith in Christ, we are lifte®above the 
realm of flesh and sin, and placed in reconciliation with God 
and communion with Heaven. 

The importance attached to a true use of the agencies of daily 
life in nurturing interior religion is an excellence in the author’s 
view of the means of spiritual growth. He does not run into 
the extreme either of Calvinism or High Churchism. He 
makes the gift of divine grace dependent upon no arbitrary 
decrees based upon vicarious merit, nor upon any magical vir- 
tue in priestly words and manipulations. In the chapter on the 
Providences of God, we are taught the true doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, that God is ready to meet us every where, and that the 
worthy use of all events and vicissitudes will find a divine 
grace and a sacramental virtue in all existence. He reveres 
the altar and its sanctities, but ‘regards it as but one shrine of 
what should be a universal and living temple. 

We like the book too, for its high estimate of the character 
of a true Christian, especially for its earnest commendation of 
quiet unobtrusive graces which are little honored in this bus- 
tling age. The author may go farther than we in his view of 
the degree of holiness attainable by most men in this life, al- 
though his statements are by no means unguarded. He leans 
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more to the doctrine of Perfectionism than most of us, with 
our intractable natures, can do. The leaning is surely to vir- 
tue’s side, and so exhibited as to lead no observer into self- 
righteousness. All arrogant preiensions to seraphic graces, all 
enraptured visions and ecstatic trances, are especially brought 
under suspicion. Nothing is held up as of any account save 
divine love in the soul, revealing itself in a spirit of unobtru- 
sive piety and charity. ‘The chapters on interior quietude and 
the grace of silence might be studied by hosts of noisy de- 
claimers in our day with great profit, and must make every 
earnest thinker very cautious, how the soul is robbed of its 
due solitude and meditation. We have some reason for wish- - 
ing that the ancient god of silence had not been so entirely 
forgotten. Without restoring his statue, the form of a fair 
youth with finger upon the lip, we have in our great Exemplar 
a divine sanction of the power of silence. May we learn of 
Jesus when to hold our peace. 

The book leaves upon our mind an impression which is bet- 
ter told in an ancient legend than in our own words,—a legend 
that illustrates the power of true and faithful living in winning 
the higher graces and privileges of the Christian life. We quote 
it, from memory, from Jeremy Taylor, who professes to have 
found it in some ancient Father. 

* A holy man who had taken the vows of a religious order, 
was in prayer within his cell imploring the grace of Christ 
upon his soul. Suddenly a bright light shone around him, and 
a heavenly form appeared beaming with the benignant majesty 
that could belong to none lower than the Son of God. Over- 
whelmed, yet enraptured, with the blessed visitation, he had 
hardly become conscious of his joy before the bell sounded 
which called him to some office of mercy, for he was almoner 
of the bounty of his order. Sadly, yet resolutely, he rose 
from his knees, and went to his duty, mourning over the glory 
he had left. He performed the office and returned. When 
lo, there the same vision appeared, radiant if possible with a 
still more benignant look, and a voice spoke: ‘ Jf thou hadst 
not left me at the call of thy duty, I had left thee ; and because 
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thou didst leave me at the call of thy duty, thou hast found me, 
now that thy duty is done.’ ” ; 

This shows the root of the whole matter. Piety and charity 
must go together. Devotion and duty must unite in forming 
and preserving the Hidden Life. We must pray, that we may 
work, and work, that we may pray. God in Christ reveals 
himself to those who seek his face and do his will. ‘If aman 
love me, he will keep my words, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” 
These words of promise are to most of us just grounds for 
earnest self-searching and self-reproach. S. 0. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. C. H.-A. DALL. 


[The following discourse was lately delivered at the Mission Room 
of the Ministry at Large in Baltimore, on the occasion of Rev. Mr. 
Dall’s retiring from the charge of that Ministry.] 


Joun xv. 5. Without me ye can do nothing. 


Noruine without Christ! It belongs to this occasion, the 
last perhaps on which I may hope to preach from this dear 
’ lowly altar, to urge upon all who come hither to-day, thus 
much of the dying charge of our Master—our wise and gentle 
and all-suffering Master : even this word of his, “‘ Without me 
ye can do nothing.” May the spirit of Christ impress each of 
our hearts solemnly, with this our utter dependence on him, 
and teach us how wrong it is ever to say to any one, but the 
Son of God, ‘* Without thee we can do nothing.” 

Yes, one is our Master, even Christ, and all we are brethren. 
As common believers in him, great is our dependence upon 
one another: thanks be to God that it is as it is, near and dear, 
and to some of us, lasting as memory and precious as life. 
Yet if one of us fall it must not bring down the other, not if we 
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all abide in the true vine, “ sustained and cheered by an unfal- 
tering trust” and life in Him. None but he,—dear as we are 
to each other,—none but he can say, “ I am the vine, ye are 
the branches”: and, *‘ as the branch cannot bear fruit of itself 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me.” None but Christ can say this: and not only no man, 
but no body of men, no form of associated Christian benevo- 
lence, even though it should claim to be the very Church of 
Christ itself, can rise up between the disciple and the Master, 
and say, ‘ Without me ye can do nothing: your dependence on 
me is absolute and entire.’ 

Inasmuch, then, as a true dependence on the spirit of Christ is_ 
more important to your soul and to mine than all things else, I 
shall fitly address myself to the discovery and delineation of 
that dependence ; particularly seeking to know what light has 
been thrown upon it by our experienec as co-workers for Christ 
during the two or three years past. 

If asked to define what is true dependence on Christ, this is 

_my answer; that it is, (1.) Preaching Christ by our words, 
and (2.) Serving him by our works, (3.) Whether we have 
human sympathy or not. 

First, preaching Christ by our words. ‘“ Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” “ By thy words 
shalt thou be justified and by thy words shalt thou be condemn- 
ed.” When the affections are carried away by one single ob- 
ject, the tongue will talk of it whether or nay. So true is this, 
that it hath run into many a proverb. So the servant will talk 
of his master, the disciple of his Lord, the Christian of his 
Christ. And now let us ask, Have our words been of our 
Master? Looking into the short history of our Christian 
labors together for the children of poverty, do we not see much 
to regret as well as much to rejoice over? Teachers in the 
schools of our Ministry at Large, 1 have to regret the infre- 
quency of our coming together for the express purpose of 
soul-communion. With God’s leave, I shall urge it upon my 
successor in this work to secure fuller and more constant social 
religious meetings among those teachers and workers whom 
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the love of Christ and of his little ones shall bring into the 
Mission-room. 

I am sorry when I call to mind how seldom even those of 
us who love this work with our whole hearts, have joined those 
hearts in social prayer for light and blessing. Solitary prayer, 
I know, there has been, but of social prayer, not enough. Yet 
while thus grieved that there has not been more urgently felt 
and constantly uttered among us a total dependence on God’s 
spirit in Christ, I do and will rejoice that I have preached 
Christ to young and old Sabbath by Sabbath. That I have 
clung to the words of his own blessed lips, and to those alone 
as texts and types of utterance, and have never been led away 
into the vain jangling of sectarian controversy. I rejoice too, 
that while I have never sought to hide my educational bias to 
the theology of Greenwood, Ware and Channing, I have ever 
rejoiced to subordinate theology to the plain and simple Gospel 
of grace and righteousness, of conversion, baptism and repen- 
tance: and that as this became known, that charity which 
‘‘ rejoiceth not in condemnation but rejoiceth in the truth,” 
hath said to me in several churches of different theologies,— 
what was so often said by the ruler of the synagogue to the 
stranger in apostolic times,-——“ Brother, if thou hast any word 
of exhortation for the people, say on.” May the Holy Spirit 
of God’s love open “ yet wider this door of utterance to him 
who cometh in my stead.” Without Christ speaking for us 
and through us, we could hardly thus have preached his name. 
Without Christ to open it, the door would have been bolted 
against us. We could have “done nothing.” Father! renew 
to us all the power of manifesting by our words and conversa- 
tion our dependence on thee and thy Son! 

{n the second place we find our true dependence on God in 
Christ in serving him by our works. By serving Christ we 
can only be serving the truth, for Christ is the truth. Now the 
uttermost bond slave to the truth is God’s own freeman. In 
serving Christ then we serve him in that loving allegiance with 
which he served God and man; that noblest exercise of all our 
energies; in that liberty wherewith he has made us free, so 
that the soul in every faculty cries to its fellows, “‘ Behold I am 
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among you as he that serveth.” ‘Son of God, thy service 
perfect freedom! Without thee I can do nothing: I can do 
all things through thee, who strengthenest me ! 

Speaking now of our works, can we take the same retro- 
spective glance as before, and not feel our joy dashed with the 
same regret? On my first coming hither I seemed to hear a 
voice saying, “ All things are ready,” when all things were not 
ready, but a long and painful initiation of laborers, itself the 
work of time, was to be gone tbrough. If, by the blessing of 
God, dear friends, you persevere for a few years, God himself 
will answer you by sending forth the right laborers into his 
harvest, such laborers as, with a perhaps blinded zeal, I sup- - 
posed were waiting to help us three years ago. God’s finger 
is pointing them out even now. 

I see nothing to regret in having opened at once the three 
branches of this work, the industrial, the educational, and the 
religious ; but only in our trusting too confidently in a limited 
aid and that among the young men,—a few of whom are the 
strength and hope of our cause,—would arise many to whom 
might be delegated those duties to which my own partial 
strength was inadequate. I regret not that the spirit was wil- 
ling, but that the supply of responsible helpers was over-esti- 
mated, and that the flesh is now but too weak. That weak- 
ness drives me hence—that only. Pecuniary support has been 
and is given, all that was asked or needed, generously, nobly, 
and enough. I must add to these regrets one painful appre- 
hension ; the fear that I am henceforth to be banished from 
this loftiest sphere of Christian effort, the Ministry to the Poor, 
shut out from that work which, froma child, has been to me as 
a master passion. Though banished from it, I shall not cease 
to feel, as I have ever felt, that a step out of this, into the 
common sphere of the preacher, is a step downward, inasmuch 
as works are always nobler than words. Still, while life is 
given, I can never cease to pray for this mission, nor to labor 
for its wide establishment. I have now the hard, but doubt- 
less salutary lesson to learn, that Christ may be truly served in 
various spheres; that Ais “ blessed poor” are poor without 
reference to worldly goods,—poor in self-estimation, poor in 
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spirit,—that the disciple is to go forth, as his master went, to 
seek and to save that which was lost, quite as much where 
there are riches, as where there are none; that all men fail of 
their duty, are sinners, come short of the glory of God, and 
need the Gospel; not least the infatuated being who says, ‘1 
am rich and increased with goods, and have need of nothing, 
and knoweth not that he is wretched and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked.” Yes, I must learn, and you too, dear- 
est lovers of this Christ-like work! that even ¢his ministration 
may not be made an idol ; may not stand between the soul and 
its great prototype, who, alone being perfect, as the Father in 
heaven is perfect, dares to say to the human soul, ‘* Without 
me ye can do nothing.” 

We may not leave this point of the discourse, viz, our deep- 
est dependence on Christ as shown by the fidelity of our service, 
without a word of rejoicing too before that God by whose grace 
we are what we are. It would be doing despite to that spirit 
of grace, it would be incurring the guilt of ingratitude for any 
one of us who has labored with any faithfulness here, not to 
say, ‘‘ My God, I thank thee for that spirit which hath wrought 
in me both to will and to do of thy good pleasure.” Grateful 
am I to thee, righteous Father, that Service hath been my 
motto and endeavor thus far; and that a deep conviction has 
been given us all, that he is the truest child of God, and he the 
noblest man, who serves most and longest and best. For my- 
self, I will say, Jesus, I thank thee for leading me, a stranger, 
to seek out and serve so many brother ministers of the Gospel, 
and for putting it into more than one of their hearts to bestow 
on mea brother’s blessing, though he knew that] could not 
follow with them in addressing thee as my God ! 

Yes, dear friends, the cup which is now mine to drink is not 
all bitter; for I have not been ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
The pain of our separation is softened by the thought that we 
have loved and served a common Redeemer in some worthy 
‘‘ keeping of his commandments.” 

One point remains: our independence of human sympathy ; 
“Preaching Christ by our words, and serving him by our 
works, whether we have human sympathy or not,” was our 
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definition of a true dependence on him. ‘“ Whether we have 
human sympathy or not.” Dwell a moment on this thought. 
As we have said, “‘ Orie is our master, even Christ.” This 
one friend sticketh closer than a brother. This one only hath 
said to us, without impiety, “‘ He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me. He that hateth not his 
own life, (when weighed against me and my truth,) cannot be 
my disciple,”—wrapt around though that life may be with ten 
thousand sympathies, and bound to others by ten thousand ties. 
He must walk alone with God. With no less emphasis than 
this does Jesus inculcate our independence of human sympathy. 

We may rejoice in human sympathy. We may mourn its - 
absence. We may pray to God to spare it to us as one of his 
choicest blessings. Still must we be able to labor on without 
it, if such should be God’s will, as it was his will with his holy 
child Jesus. It is hard to work alone, and yet we must learn 
to work alone, with God. Seeking to learn it, you will soon 
be sensible of internal aid and companionship ; and, as a good 
man has said, “ that will bear you up against the averted looks, 
the cold words, the lukewarmness and defection of so-called 
friends, and above all the despondent pleadings of your own 
solitary affections.” Let us remember, that upon whomsoever 
we may have leaned for support, and leaned till we seemed to 
have grown to the arm which supported us, if it be a human 
arm or a human heart, it is idolatry to say, “* Without thee I 
can do nothing.” Had this very work which has bound us so 
together, been undertaken by one of Christ’s own pure in heart, 
by the beloved disciple himself, we should have no right to 
say to him, “* Without thee we can do nothing.” What had 
become of the early churches, scattering handfuls of believers 
as they were, and worshipping God by stealth, in caves and 
dens and old deserted tombs under ground, had they said to the 
first proclaimers of the truth, “* When you leave us, we scatter 
to the winds! If you depart, this work will go down!” I 
rejoice to know from their own lips, that most of those who 
have hitherto lent of their substance to this work of the Lord will 
continue to lend it while a devoted'man can be found to labor here. 
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I rejoice too that I can point to some portion of my sojourn 
here and say, without shame, “I have showed you, how that 
so laboring ye ought to support the weak and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’”” ‘Jt is expedient for you that I go 
away,” said Jesus to his disciples. ‘Then, inasmuch as it hath 
pleased the Father to chasten me in the bringing down of my 
strength, so that the highest view of my duty as a man and a 
Christian which He has revealed to me distinctly motions me 
away from this loved post of duty, away from my father’s 
house and my childhood’s home, I do believe it to be his sove- 
reign will,—and because his v’'|. expedient for you,—that I go 
away. ‘Time has proved thai .t was expedient for one mission 
(now thriving in full success) and I go, cheered by the thought 
that it shall be expedient for another. 

Can we help praising God that through this noble mission, 
more than four hundred young persons have been brought in 
to receive good at our hands during the short space of two 
years and a half? Some of these children of neglect have 
been with us from the first up to thisday. Of eighty poor 
boys who sought the she!ter of our Mission Room during the 
evenings of the last winter, by far the largest portion had tasted 
its blessings the two preceding winters, and will doubtless re- 
turn to that kindly refuge as birds of passage to their nest,— 
bringing companions with them,—unless you, you stewards 
whom God has entrusted with what they need, and without 
which they may perish,—unless you shall refuse to say to 
them, ‘‘ Come in as heretofore !” ‘“ Be ye warmed and filled ;” 
filled with the elements of knowledge and warmed by the love 
of God. You, seventy teachers, from all the churches, who 
have statedly gathered in this asylum, will you gather here no 
more? God forbid. Teachers, helpers, friends, all ye friends 
of God and man, will you not rather say, whether you be many 
or whether you be few, “ We will arise and build; strengthen 
our hands, O God, for this good work !” 

Christ is with you, even to the end of the world. Without 
him ye can do nothing—with him, all things. 
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Unitarian Convention at New York —The Convention assem- 
bled at the Church of the Messiah, on Tuesday evening, October 21, 
1845, at half past 7 o’clock,and was called to order by Rev. Dr. 
Dewey. On motion of Rev. Mr. Burnap, a committee was appointed 
for the nomination of officers, consisting of Rev. Mr’ Peabody of 
New Bedford, Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, and Rev. Mr. Bellows 
of New York. ‘The list of officers reported was as follows :—For~ 
President, Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston ; for Vice Presidents, Rev. 
Dr. Dewey of New York, Rev. Mr. Burnap of Baltimore, and Hon. 
Stephen Fairbanks of Boston ; for Secretaries, Rev. Mr. Robbins of 
Boston, and Rev. Mr. Brooks of Newport, R.1.; for the Committee 
on the Business of the Convention, Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston, Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence, Seth 
Lowe, Esq. of Brooklyn, and George A. Crocker, Esq. of Taunton. 

After the President had offered some remarks appropriate to the 
occasion of his taking the chair, it was announced that the evening 
would be occupied with religious services. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth. The open- 
ing Sermon of the Convention was then preached by Rev. Dr. 
Gannett. His text was from 1 Timothy i. 15: “This is a faithful 
saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.” The main subject was the prominent adapt- 
edness of Christianity to meet the wants of man as a sinner. The 
discourse commenced with a reference to the particular occasion on 
which it was delivered, and those encouraging signs of prosperity and 
strength in the denomination which might reasonably enough be made 
a matter of congratulation and rejoicing. But the preacher would 
choose rather now to consider what may be the defects that had 
marked the efforts of the denomination hitherto, and what may be the 
obstacles that have to some degree impeded and still impede their 
best success. To review and recount the achievements of the past is 
very agreeable, and at certain seasons it may be wise. But there is 
always some danger in it. It is a‘more salutary process to search out, 
to examine thoroughly and confess frankly our deficiencies and short- 
comings, and to investigate the causes that led to them. With this 
purpose the preacher adverted particularly to the style of preaching 
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that has characterized the Unitarian pulpit. Its chief error he found 
in the fact that it has not laid sufficient stress on the existence and ex- 
tent of sin, on the truth that manis a sinner. He proceeded to show 
that this fact of man’s sinfulness is recognized throughout the Gospel. 
He maintained that it is the very burden of Christ’s message ; that the 
deliverance of the soul from a condition of sin is the central purpose, 
the foremost aim of the Christian revelation. Any system of declaring 
Christianity, therefore, that overlooks or under-estimates this great de- 
pravity, not of human nature, but of human character, must be so far 
erroneous, inefficient, and in pressing need of reformation. It was 
next shown how the religious ideas of the whole Christian world in all 
ages have included this same conviction that man is a sinner, standing 
in urgent need of regeneration. The discourse then proceeded to set 
forth in a distinct form the particular dangers that have attended the 
administration of Christianity by Unitarian teachers. One specially 
hazardous tendency was found to be the too indiscriminate and extra- 
vagant laudation of human nature. The doctrine of the dignity of 
human nature has been pushed to a hurtful excess. Not satisfied with 
styling that nature noble, exalted, of vast capacities, some have gone far- 
ther and pronounced it godlike. 'The teachings of Dr. Channing on this 
point were most feelingly and justly alluded to Dr. Channing, said 
the preacher, did indeed fulfil a high and holy work in revealing to 
men the worth of their natures. But he always preached that truth 
with the lowliest humility; he always showed that in proportion to 
the purity of that nature against which we sin, isthe guilt of the 
transgression ; and no man could deplore the moral offences of his race 
more keenly than he, nor expose the miseries of iniquity more faith- 
fully. It has been at the hands of less comprehensive and well- 
balanced minds than his, that his doctrine on this subject has been 
abused. From the consideration of the imperfections of our preaching, 
the discourse turned to contemplate the peculiar and distinguished ad- 
vantages enjoyed by Liberal Christianity for carrying on Christ's 
work, in his own spirit and method, if it is only true to its mission. 
These advantages consist, for example, in the view Unitarianism 
takes of the origin of guilt as in the offender’s own breast, not in a 
natural or inherited corruption, thus being enabled to press home the 
law of accountability as no other system can; in its view of the 
offices of Christ as the deliverer and redeemer of the individual soul, 
not by any mystic substitution, but by the natural and clear power of 
his life and his instructions and his death and resurrection ; in its view 
of the mercy of God, which no sect of. Christians can claim to com- 
prehend in all its simplicity, beauty and power, except so far as it will 
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look upon it from the ground we occupy; in its view, too, of the 
unspeakable importance of character, of true righteousness as the only 
foundation of Christian hope, peace and salvation, the only sure 
pledge of eternal life. The last head of the sermon considered some 
of the means by which this our pure, simple, evangelical faith may be 
made to exert its full power on the world, and complete its glorious 
destiny of converting and sanctifying mankind. The teachers of such 
a faith were solemnly counselled to be faithful,—in energy, devotion, 
and entire self-consecration, faithful to their exalted calling. There 
were passages in the sermon, especially those exhibiting the agonies of 
sin, and the forgiving love of God the Father, of which we can give no 
adequate account in our meagre report. 

The Convention, according to adjournment, reassembled at the 
Church of the Messiah at 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester. A very courteous invita- 
tion was received from the officers of the American Fair, offering the 
members of the Convention a free admission to the Exhibition of the 
Institute, now open inthe city of New York. The Business Com- 
mittee having proposed a preamble and resolutions, involving certain 
rules for the regular assembling and systematic organization and man- 
agement of annual autumnal conventions of the Unitarian denomination, 
a discussion on the expediency of adopting such rules was had, being 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. Messrs. Capen, Lothrop, Hall of 
Providence, Bellows, Muzzey, Osgood, Farley, Pierpont, and George 
Gibbs, Esq. On the one hand, it was thought that the free, individual, 
spontaneous character of these conventions as conducted hitherto, and 
constitute their principal charm, should by all means be preserved. 
On the other hand it was maintained that great advantages must result 
from a more regular constitution of the body, by the appointment of 
a fixed number of delegates from each congregation, and by the more 
formal disposition of business. The question was laid over without 
decision for further discussion on Thursday afternoon. A motion was 
introduced by Rev. Mr. Harrington of Albany, expressive of thanks 
to Dr. Gannett for his sermon of the previous evening, and requesting 
a copy for the press. The motion was adopted, but subsequently re- 
considered, solely on the ground of its constituting a perplexing prece- 
dent. Prayer having been offered by Rev. Mr. Sewall of Scituate, the 
Convention adjourned to attend the dedication of the new chureh of 
the First Congregational Society, named the “ Church of the Divine 
Unity.” 

The services of the dedication commenced at 12 o’clock. They 
were conducted in the following order :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
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Mr.Farley of Brooklyn ; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Fur- 
ness of Philadelphia; Consecrating Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Kendall of 
Plymouth ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Bellows, Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Society ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Provi- 
dence. 

The text of the discourse was from Ezra vi. 5, 16. Mr. Bellows 
alluded very happily in the introductory passages of the discourse to 
the completion of this outward temple, and to that consecration of it, 
to be consummated only in the future, which sincere prayers, de- 
vout meditations, righteous resolves, the pure worship of tbe heart, 
must give hereafter. The spiritual architecture of the place is yet to 
be framed, and to be inwoven with the substantial structure which 
is now dedicated to God. The golden and silver vessels of spiritual 
truth are yet to be brought in and restored to their resting-place in the 
sanctuary of the Lord. But without dwelling on this course of reflec- 
tions, he must turn with reluctance and regret to a topic which sur- 
rounding circumstances compelled him to discuss. That topic is, 
“ The nature and importance of the Unitarian controversy and our 
sectarian position.” Unitarians are not and ought not to be neglectful 
of their theological position. In their resistance to bigotry, narrow- 
ness and intolerance, they should not be understood as undervaluing 
doctrine. They hold that there is an alarming identity between the 
absence of all doctrinal preferences and indifference to religion itself. 
There are worse things than controversy, and a false peace is one of 
them. We deprecate that sort of armed truce that is followed by a 
bloodier battle than it interrupts. Honesty, manly sincerity and can- 
dor demand controversy. In the spirit of those virtues, let it be con- 
ducted, and no offence can be given to our most strenuous opposers, 
They will respect the conviction which compels us to our defence, 
and we must by all means extend a like liberty to them. It is idle to 
say we are not harmed by the errors of the religious world about us. 
They do affect usin many injurious ways. They hinder the progress 
of the trath. They embarrass the free advancement of the communi- 
ty and of us asindividuals. So that we are not provoked to reply to 
our adversaries so much by their aspersion, bigotry and persecution as 
by our own love of truth and our desire for its spread. ‘To assume 
this positive and high ground may be called arrogance. But so is all 
dissent arrogance, and yet all progress is through dissent.—Nothing 
can be more superficial than the indiscriminate condemnation of what 
are called speculative epinions. For they do have a vast, abiding, in- 
destructible influence on every department of human action. Chris- 
tianity must be applied to the individual conscience and awaken the 
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individual life through the instrumentality of a system of theology. 
The efforts of a true philanthropy, too, depend for their impulse and 
their wise direction, on a sound theology taught in Christian pulpits. 
Again, what if it be charged upon us as a Christian seet that we are 
negative, not positive? That is because there is so much to be deni- 
ed, so much that ought to be denied. In so far as we are a sect, we 
do deny ; that is our office as a sect, and our honor also. But as 
Christians we affirm. And ia all our pulpits, there is continual affirm- 
ation of all the grand, leading spiritual doctrines of Christ and his Gos- 
pel. Whoever knows our preaching knows this. And whoever de- 
nies it, speaks from ignorance or from malice. And we set forth those 
doctrines, not dogmatically, only distinctly, charitably, and determin- 
ately. We declare that Trinitarians may be Christians, but that 
Christians ought not to be Trinitarians. Again, through the popular - 
corruptions of theology, the truth of Christianity itself is coming to be 
doubted and questioned once more. The dogmas of a false system 
have been taken for the faith of Christ itself, and so strong-hearted 
philanthropists, are alienated from that faith, and disown it altogether. 
Thus a false and pernicious state of things is engendered. Calvinism 
was not made for a practical, enlightened, thinking age like ours ; nor 
is Christianity, overlaid with Calvinism, a religion to be believed by 
practical, thinking, earnest minds. To tear off the husks and rubbish 
is the work of the destructive side of our own system. Liberal Chris- 
tianity is the sentiment of this age as soon as the age understands itself. 
We must make Christianity a living, ruling principle, covering the 
whole of life. All asceticism must be rooted out as its worst foe. We 
must not be content with that low view of our religion which regards 
it merely asa helpmate of civilization. We must not be satisfied with 
that polite deference which Philosophy has been accustomed to pay 
to it, as if it were a thing by no means to be examined into, but to be 
blindly received for fear it should not bear our scrutiny. That feeling 
has grown out of a false theology. A true one will show Christianity 
to be astrong faith just in proportion as it is an intelligent faith. To 
take the national view of the case, our nation needs a liberal faith, or 
there is reason to fear it will have none. That it is not satisfied with 
what it has is plain from the fact, that while it pays great attention to 
outward religious observances, there is yet a singular absence of any 
national acknowledgment of the power of religion. But the chief 
stress is to be laid on the work which the Unitarian faith performs for 
the individual character. Here the preacher enumerated some of the 
erroneous dogmas of Calvinism and their effects on human character. 
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This able, vigorous and manly discourse was closed wit h some local 
allusions and recollections, growing out of the nature of the occasion. 

At half past 3 o’clock, by invitation, the members of the Convention, 
clerical and lay, with a large number of ladies, sat down to a collation 
beautifully and bountifully prepared by the Unitarians of New York 
and Brooklyn, in the Apollo Hall. ‘The company was very large, and 
full of the spirit of genuine and genial sociability. A blessing was in- 
voked by Rev. Mr. Lunt of Quincy. Appropriate. sentiments were 
introduced by the President, Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., who was sup- 
ported by Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, and were responded to by Rev. Dr. 
Parkman, Rev. Dr. Dewey, Rev. E. T. Taylor of Boston, Rev. Mr. 
Farley, Rev. Mr. Hall, Rev. Dr. Kendall, Rev. Mr. Robbins, and Da- 
vid Reed and Samuel Greele, Esqrs. of Boston. An interesting letter 
was read from the venerable Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline. A compli- 
mentary tribute was paid to Hon. Mr. Grinnell for his eminent and dis- 
interested services in aiding the erection of the Church of the Divine 
Unity, while he had previously been a worshipper at the Church of 
the Messiah, a tribute which was delicately and modestly acknowl- 
edged by that gentleman. 

In the evening, religious services were again held in the Church 
of the Divine Unity. The introductory devotional exercises were 
performed by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, from the text Jobn xviii. 
37; “To this end was I born, and for this cause Came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

The office of Christ was to reveal spiritual truth ; to reveal it fully 
and authoritatively. The Christian Church and Christian believers 
must go to him, and to him alone, when they would know what is the 
truth. Any system of faith not founded on his simple teachings, not 
taken out of his Gospel, is to be suspected. We must respect his 
wisdom above the highest wisdom of any of his followers, of even his 
wise apostles. There has been a tendency in some creeds to go to 
Paul and lean on him, rather than on Paul's Master. All honor and 
deference to the noble and brave apostle Pau]. But he, with his dia- 
Jectic skill and his invincible logic, is after all the expounder, the 
commentator, the interpreter of Christ, and never is to be put in 
Christ’s place as the original revealer of the truth. The appeal of the 
disciple then, in every age, must be to the words of Jesus himself, and 
to no others but his. They are the Gospel. But it has so happened 
that in the fabrication ot human creeds the speculations of philosophy 

have been strangely mingled with the instructions of the Son of God. 
The only sure way to correct these errors and determine where the 
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Gospel ends and metaphysics begin is to go directly to the records of 
Christ’s own teachings. Follow this course with some of those 
doctrines that have been exalted into the foremost place in popular 
theological systems. Take the doctrine of the nature, the rank of 
Christ. Itis a doctrine of those systems, but it is not a doctrine of the 
Gospel, for the Gospel teaches nothing directly in relation to the sub- 
ject. One man thinks Christ was the very God That is his meta- 
physics. Another thinks that he had a pre-existence, before he took 
the form of flesh and dwelt on the earth ; and that is his metaphysics. 
Another thinks that all the phenomona of his life and all the facts of 
his mission are to be accounted for on the theory of his strict and simple 
humanity; and thatis his metaphysics. One of these theories is probably 
correct, since noother has been proposed. Each man has a right to 
his own view of that subject,but the correctness of either one is a ques- 
tion of philosophy, and not at all of the Gospel. Again, there aré 
different opinions respecting the efficacy of Christ's death, and the 
mode in which it secures the salvation of mankind. These are philo- 
sophical opinions. Christ himself offers no word, no hint, no intima- 
tion, that any peculiar view of the work of his atonement is essential 
to the completeness of Christian doctrine. Speculations on this topic 
may be proper in their right place; but let no man think that while he 
is engaged in them he is, then and there, preaching the Gospel. There 
is no savor of Gospel truth in them. On the subject of future punishment 
for sin there are various opinions. Some men hold that every soul is 
instated, at the death of the body, ina scene of unmixed and perfect 
felicity, without regard to character. Others, that the soul continues 
hereafter in a state of moral probation. Others, that sin on earth has 
for its inevitable penalty endless torment and anguish in a burning 
Hell. The first view is to us exceedingly bad metaphysics. The last 
has been found a powerful engine for terrifying mankind into nominal 
conversion and swelling the ranks of the revivalist. We too might 
use it, and all its awful imagery, for the furtherance of visible triumphs 
for our religion. But then, it is not a doctrine of the Gospel. It is not 
there ; and we must not lie, no, not even for God and religion’s sake. 
There is no doctrine of the Gospel on the subject, beyond the certainty 
of sin’s punishment. The whole matter of the extent and nature of 
the penalty, Christ left in intentional indefiniteness and entire uncer- 
tainty. Time was when we should have occasion to go over in this 
way with certain other dogmas—snch as election, decrees, total de- 
pravity. But these seem to have departed now into their native re- 
gion of metaphysics, where we would not go to seek them, but would 
rather, if we could, send their kindred doctrines to join them.—If you 
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turn now and ask, What are doctrines of the Gospel ? Go, fathom the 
beatitudes. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.”” Who has seen down 
into the depths of that sublime doctrine? “ Blessed are they that are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” Who has grasped the ful} 
meaning of that holy benediction? Self-renunciation, faith, repen- 
tance, renewal, immortality, love, the eternal life of goodness,— 
these are doctrines of the Gospel. Study the parable of the talents ; 
learn there the doctrine and the duty of high, life-long, unswerving 
fidelity. Go to Calvary, to the cross, and take into your reverent and 
subdued soul the sublimity of that hallowed scene, and alt its glorious 
and uplifting influences. Thus,—the field is infinite and cannot al? 
be gone over,—but thus may yon begin to knew what are the real 
teachings, the true doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. 

We must again lament our incapacity to convey to our readers an 
adequate mmpression of the whole train of valuable thought, or of the 
stirring eloquence that characterized this as well as the whole series 
of discourses. 

On Thursday morning, at 9 o’clock, the Convention was again 
called to order at the Chureh of the Messiah. Rev. Mr. Hall of- 
fered Prayer. The proceedings of the previous session having been 
read, aninvitation was communicated to the Convention to visit the 
celebrated Ivory Statue of Christ now on exhibition in Broadway. 
Out of the resolutions prepard by the Business Committee, the follow- 


ing was chosen as the subject of the morning’s discussion. 


Resolved, That while we adopt our theolygy on ‘account of its 
Scriptural truth , we hold it pre-eminently valuable for the influences 
it is adapted to exert upon the personal character. 


A series of exceedingly interesting, animated and eloquent addresses 
were made on different branches of this general topic by Rev. Messrs. 
Muzzey, Hill of Worcester, Briggs of Plymouth, Thomas, Briggs of 
Boston, Lothrop, George G. Channing, Esq., Rev. Mr. Osgood, Rev. 
Mr. Harrington of Albany, and Rev. Mr. Simonton of New York, of 
the “ Christian” denomination. 

The practical features of Unitarian Christianity, its adaptation to 
reach the poor, to redeem the vicious, to awaken the soul’s better life, 
to regenerate and renew and elevate it, were exhibited and illustrated 

_and enforced with great earnestness and power. The faults and peril- 
ous tendencies of the denomination were exposed. The surpassing 
love of Christ, and the gentleness and affecting tenderness of his reli- 
gion were dwelt upon. The importance of maintaining the spiritual 
nature of our faith was insisted on. Our need of closer sympathies 
and a more intimate brotherhood was spoken of. Valuable statistics 
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were presented of the extent and progress of the denomination. An 
indescribably eloquent and most wonderful speech was made by Fa- 
ther Taylor. . We shall not attempt to give so much as a word or 
thought of what so completely distances all our powers of description. 
For a complete list of the resolutions our limits compel us to refer te 
other publications where they will doubtless be printed. One rela- 
ting to the introduction among us of new forms of public worship was 
commented on by Messrs. Hall, Dewey, Buckingham of Cambridge, 
and Lothrop, and recommitted to be reported on at another annual 
Convention. One expressive of deep respect and veneration for the 
characters and memories of Rev. Dr. Ware, Mr. Justice Story, and 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, deceased within the year, after impressive 
remarks from the President, was passed by the Convention, the 
members rising, and in silence. Prayer was made by Rev. Mr. Fur- 
ness, and the Convention adjourned till 4 o’clock. 

At 4 o’clock, the Convention met, and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Burnap. The Business Committee, having had the subject of the 
permanent organization of theseConventions recommitted to their con- 
sideration, introduced a Report thereon so simple as to be, at once, 
and with little discussion, adopted. The following gentlemen were 
appointed the Committee of Arrangements for next year :—Rev. Mr. 
_ Lothrop, Rev. Mr. Osgood, Rev. Mr. Peabody of New Bedford, Hon. 

Stephen Fairbanks of Boston, and Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of Salem. 
A lively debate took place on the importance of the social 
element in religious action. Among the speakers was Rev. Mr. 
Currier of the Christian denomination of New York city. After 
mutual expressions of kindness and good will, from the New York 
Unitarians through Dr. Dewey on the one hand, and the Convention 
through its officers on the other, the former thanking their friends 
from abroad for their full attendance, encouragement and counsel, and 
the latter expressing their lively sense of the hospitality of their 
brethren who had entertained them, the business sessions of the 
Convention were concluded with prayer by Rev. Dr. Putnam. 

On Thursday evening the services of the Convention were closed 
with much solemnity, by divine worship in the Church of the Divine 
Unity. The introductory devotional exercises were performed by 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop. The Sermon was then preached by Rev. Mr. 
Peabody of New Bedford, from the text 1 Corinthians xv. 14,/ 20; 
«‘ And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is vain; but now is Christ risen, and become the first fruits of 
them that slept.’’ The previous discourses delivered before this Con- 
vention have treated of the duties of Christians. But there are some 
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who have no faith in Christianity itself. The various classes of 
those who lightly esteem the supernatural authority of the Christian 
Revelation were alluded to by the preacher. These persons are to 
be met by the miraculous attestations of Christ’s mission, and espe- 
cially by the truth of his resurrection. Leaving the proofs of the fact 
to books of Christian Evidence, this discourse proposes to consider 
the moral results of the resurrection,—an event, which with the 
doctrine it directly involves, stands as the corner-stone of the tower, 
the keystone of the arch, of the Christian faith. The first of these 
results was the effect of the resurrection on the apostles. This was 
clearly set forth by the preacher, in its various bearings. Tt was 
shown to consist in the fact that the resurrection was the seal of 
Christ’s authority in all that he spake; and in the other fact that 
Christ stood ever before them in Heaven, a continual pledge that 
they had a home there. The mighty change was dwelt upon which 
this truth wrought over the face of the earth, a change that showed 
itself in the arts, the poetry, the sculpture and painting of the world. 
The elegiac poetry of the Eastern nations was a dirge without the 
organ tone of hope. All the language of the intellect and the heart 
has been transformed by the resurrection of Christ. The certainty 
that this gives to what was only imagined and longed for before, is like 
the result of the voyage of Columbus, assuring mankind that they 
must henceforth not dimly long, but believe. The effect of the truth 
on the afflictions and trials of life was described with a singular 
beauty and touching truthfulness. Again, man needs an assurance 
outside of himself and not within him alone. He needs both, as the 
sailor needs not only the chronometer in his cabin, but also the great 
chronometer of the stars to correct its aberrations. This external 
source of strength the resurrection supplies to faith. Again, the 
tenets of all Eastern philosophers and sages on the immortality of 
the soul were strikingly contrasted with the strong assurances given 
by Christ in their influence over human life. What would be the 
revolution created, if instead of the blessed words, ‘‘ Christ is risen,” 
we must write, “‘ Christ is dead!” With a very impressive represen- 
tation of the dark change which that renunciation of faith would 
bring over the various aspects of our life, over our death, our be- 
reavements and our hopes, the discourse was brought to a close. 

The whole occasion passed off with an excellent spirit of harmony 
and zeal. It must have added new strength to the cause of Liberal 
Christianity in New York City.—We have been obliged to defer all 
the other intelligence we had prepared to make room for this account. 





